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put under suspension, and any man caught swearing
will he put in double irons/'

Having delivered this ultimatum he returned to
his cabin. There was an end of swearing on the
Mississippi from that minute. Profanity in the
navy, particularly on the part of officers, was a relic
of the days of rations of grog and boarding with the
cutlass. An oath by an officer in giving a command,
however exasperated he is, has ceased to be a means
of expressing emphasis. The crew of the Mississippi
found that they could work just as well without
swearing.

And how we did work! Many of the junior offi-
cers were volunteers from the mercantile marine,
not yet familiar with naval customs, and many of
the men were practically raw recruits yet untrained.
In fact, a leavening of experienced naval officers had
more or less to act as teachers for the greatly in-
creased personnel in the midst of active war condi-
tions.

The Pensacola and our ship, the Mississippi,
were the heaviest draught vessels that had attempted
to go up the river. On account of our heavy gun-
power it was most important that we should take
part in the forthcoming battle of New Orleans. Far-
ragut already had the rest of the fleet in the river
waiting for us to get over the bar of the Southwest
Pass when we came in from the blockade. We light-
ened ship by removing most of our spars and rigging Farragut explainedr which she was
